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CHAPIS  I 


iNTaowiarioH 


k minlsr  of  studies  base  provided  eoplrlcal  data  whieh  sueeest 
tiiat  persons  tend  to  oraanlse  their  perceptions  of  physical  and  Inter- 
personal events  In  tens  of  the  causal  factors  underlylaf!  the  occur, 
rence  (helder  and  Slnnel,  19Wt;  Heider,  1959;  and  yichotte,  19S3). 

The  position  has  heen  further  advanced  {Wrlpht,  19dO)  that,  uhlle 
certain  distinctions  eay  exist,  highly  similar  processes  underlie  the 
causal  Interpretations  of  physical  and  social  phenomena.  KIchotte 
{I943)  found  that  adults  often  describe  discrete,  physical  events  in 
terms  of  Intention,  cotive,  and  other  lr.temer3Dr.al  factors,  and 
Piaget  {1932,  1955)  has  reported  on  similar  observations  pith  children. 

Individual  perceives  another  as  causal  of  or  responsible  for  events  In 

action.  If  one  attributes  responsibility  for  an  event,  inpllcltly  he 

credit  If  the  outcoic  Is  positive  (Shae  and  Suiter,  196h).  The  individual 
and  situational  factors  operative  In  the  develonirent  and  maintenance  of 
this  process  thereby  core  to  have  a fundamental  research  sirnlfica.hce. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  vas  to  investigate  patterns  of 
attributing  responsibility  In  school  age  children,  as  a function  of 
chronological  ego  and  emotional  adjustment.  The  theoretical  frareworlc 
employed  derived  prlrarlly  from  the  OTrk  of  Trlts  Heider  (1953a),  who 


responsibility.  A osjor  deslcn  of  this  stndy  «as  to  tronslete  tte 
results  of  previous  invesr.leatlor.s  rith  adults— whleh  have  provided 
stroRjE  support  for  Heider's  forculatioa  [Suiter,  IjWi  Shat-  and 
Suiter,  196‘t;  end  Kronstadt,  I965I— by  applylr.t  tSese  teehnloues  to 
children  in  order  to  test  the  essurptlon  that  Eeider's  Levels  rspre- 
sent  successive  levels  of  saturetior.  A second,  najor  focus  related 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  existence  of  erotlonal  disturbance  was 
associated  with  discernible  patterns  of  dlvernence  froa  "nomal" 
nodes  of  attrlbutlnft  responsibility.  In  that  connection,  a eorparlson 
of  nanlfastly  norial  children  ond  children  with  Icamlns  problees  of 
psyehoeenic  orisln  sas  undertaken. 

Definitions  of  Attribution  of  P.esponslblllty 

larlier  studies  ntlllsir^  attribution  of  responsibility  have 
varied  sorewhat  ss  to  precise  definitions.  Toiioyinf;  Helder  (1958a)i 
Sulner  has  ereued  (1964)  that  the  Identification  of  personal  responsi- 
bility requires  specific  inferences  that  do  not  occur  in  perceptions 
of  tdiysical  causality.  He  noted  that,  in  the  process  of  identifying 

Icportence  ".  . . because  they  provide  the  basis  for  the  psycho-logic 
cocnltlon  that  the  event  has  orl-innted  in  hln  (p.  6,  1964).”  This 
conceptualization  denotes  the  irportance  of  perceived  causality  or 
local  origin,  and  it  sury^ts  thst  perceived  Intentlonelity  is  a 
critical  deterrinant  to  "akin”  the  Inference  of  personal  responsibility 
(the  first  cause).  Peoitone  (195?)  has  ur.dcrlined  the  Irportance  of 
causality  by  lir.itinr  his  leflnltton  of  attribution  of  responsibility 


to  the  process  of  designatlns  a csuse  of  ectlop.  "frl^t  (1940,  1949) 
has  added  to  this  eonoeption  the  vtlllngness  of  ah  observer  to  open 
the  causal  ager.t  to  Icp’lclt  sarctions.  studies  by  Salzer  (1969)  and 
Kronstadt  (1945)  appear  to  bear  out  both  factors,  »lth  soce  alnor 
. pualirieatlon.  Kronstadt  (1965)  has  suagested  that  a person  nay  be 
held  responsible  in  the  absence  of  actual  causality,  if  he  is  per- 
ceived as  havirg  sufficient  fores icht  that  the  event  vss  probable.  It 
pas  found  that  certain  individuals  sill  attribute  a slftniflcant  auount 
of  rssponsihlllty  to  a person  who  fails  to  crevent  a hiphly  probahle 
nepatlve  outcoce.  Overall,  hovever,  the  avallahle  literature  supports 
the  deterrlnant  function  of  both  variables,  and,  accordingly,  the 
fflllovirg  definition  uas  assured  for  the  pumoses  of  this  reseoTChi 
Attribution  of  resnonsicillty  consists  of  t«o  nrinary  factors:  (1)  the 
perception  of  a causal  source  of  action,  and  (2)  the  deslpnation  of, 
or  vlllir.pness  to  open  the  source  to  iKplIotl  sanction,  l.e.,  praise 
or  blaue.  Thus,  the  attrlhution  of  respcnsihlllty  in  an  interpersonal 
situation  ray  be  rerarded  as  an  operationel  definition  of  an  observer's 
perception  of  personal  causality  In  the  situation  (Kronstadt,  1965  and 

SrlAtt,  1963). 

Theoretical  franworlti  Attribution 

0?~?:eVpc~s'la)‘lTi7 

Peultone  (195^)  has  croposed  a tri-diiensional  theory  of  social 
cMsality  oonsistlnr  of  SesponsibiUty,  Intentionality,  arJ  Justifi- 
ability. The  dlcenslon  of  P.esponeiblltly  involves  the  process  of 
deslgnatlnn  the  causal  a"er.t  of  an  In'.orpersoncl  event.  Tntentlor.ality 


Heider  ihsr.  delineetes  five  Levels  In  the  aUrihution  of 
responslhllity  {19580),  -<hlch  w he  rerarded  as  . successive 
Stases  in  uhich  auritutlon  to  the  oersor.  [Inltlslly  Increases  to  a 
point,  then)  decreases  and  attriimtion  to  the  environcent  laoreasas 
(p.  113)."  These  Levels  have  heen  exollcated  by  Shaw  and  Suiter 
(1944)  and  restated  in  the  follovinr  terra. 


level  7!  .••.istlfle^  Sorvisslen.— ?he  -persor.  is  held  ohlj-  in  port 

responslele  for  eny  effect  that  he  intsntlonclly  produced 
If  the  circurtstar.ees  uere  sud;  that  tosi  cersons  i-ould 

action  is  at  least  shared  Sp  the  "coercive"  environrent. 

As  Show  and  Suleer  hove  su-j-rested  (196d),  these  levels  denote  different 

varialles  In  the  total  situation.  The  Levels  thecresicelly  represent 
a pro;7es5!on  fror  very  prlrltivei  undifferentiated  attrihntion  to 
hlrhly  differentiated,  soohistlcated  patterns  of  attrlhutlnv  resno.nsl- 
blllty.  Consenuently,  a stron-:  develcprental,  oawiatlonal  iroll- 
catlon  u-idcrlies  this  fornUation. 


aettereh 


snnslMlltv  (Mil 


on  AttrlTrotlon  of  Hess 

The  rajor  portion  of  resetrch  effort*  devoted  eiplieltly  to 
attrihutlon  of  responslhlllty  (AS)  has  been  directed  toward  the 
develooceat  of  rethodoloslcal  iastraaents  ojid  the  testing  of  existing 
theoretical  foraalations,  and  the  studies  have  prlrarlly  drawn  upon 
adult  populations.  Two  experlciental  teohnlqucs  have  been  devised 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  studying  AR  patterns.  The  Social 
Interaction  Series  consists  of  a set  of  36  dravrings,  which  depict 
aian-woran,  hoy-woman,  hoy-man,  and  man-aen  Interactions  In  successive 
stages  of  positive  ond  negative  outcome  events,  and  which  provide 
a BBBsure  of  both  directioa  and  degree  of  .AS  (Vright,  I960!.  Shaw 
and  S'Jlaer  (1966)  and  S'ulsor  (1964)  have  developed  a set  of  brief 
stories  designed  to  represent  Kelder's  five  Levels  In  the  attribution 
of  responsibility.  Forms  for  adults  and  children  have  been  constructed, 
end  several  Investigations  have  attested  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
aethodology  for  assessment  of  AH  patterns  within  the  Helderien  fraie- 
uorh  (Sulzer,  1964;  Shaw  end  Sulser,  1964;  and  Kronstadt,  !955). 

The  instrument  itself  portrays  a series  of  ir.tsroersonel  encounters  In- 
volving some  central  ehcreLctet,  who  Is  Identified  as  person  or 
"Perry,"  respectively,  in  the  adult  and  dilld  forms.  The  general  for- 
mat of  this  methodology  has  beer,  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
and  a more  detailed  doscrlption  appears  in  the  following  chapter 

A series  of  studies  with  adults  relating  attribution  patterns 
to  perso.mlltv  characteristics  have  bee  reported  by  Wright  (i960,  1963, 
1964).  Field  dependence  and  self-eenoent  were  found  to  influence  the 


direction  and  dsnree  of  IS,  uhlle  osychologlcal  adjustcont  »as  related 
to  the  stillinjjiBse  to  attribute  resaonelbility.  Field  dependent  per- 
50ni  tended  to  attribute  more  to  others  than  to  self,  ehile  lou  self- 
concept  yes  essocleted  »lth  reduction  in  the  de^ee  of  resoonslbillty 
attributed,  lialodjnsted  persons  shoved  the  rreatest  anomt  of  u-ivillinr- 
nass  to  attribute,  as  ireastirnd  by  thn  rurber  of  tires  no.  resnonslblllty 
was  declared.  The  effects  of  crltlclnr  were  on  Influence  on  both  the 
detree  and  the  villir^ess  to  attribute  responsibility  to  others. 

Subjects  attributed  r.ore  readily  and  twice  the  csount  of  responsibility 
when  criticised  then  uhen  prhdsed.  WriSht  has  further  deronstrated 
(19S3)  the  effect  of  status  (atre  differential)  on  AS,  reportinn  that 
a sl^tnlflcantly  Rreater  derree  Is  attributed  to  aithorities  than  to 
peers.  This  result  corresponds  to  the  earlier  finding  by  Thihaut  ard 
Riecken  (1955)  that  the  locus  of  causality  for  Identical  ants  is  per- 
eeirei  as  ertercal  to  low  status  persons  and  Internal  for  high  status 


sequential  content  Is  su^estel  In  a study  by  Popitone  and  Sherburg 
(1957).  They  found  that  a r.edlator  of  action  ray  be  perceived  as 
having  adopted  the  intentions  of  an  orlyinator  and  ray  thereby  be 
attributed  responsibility  for  an  effect.  Cor.es  and  deCharos  (1958) 
have  reported  that  persons  whe  are  Judged  as  having  acted  on  the  basis 
of  existing  social  norrs  are  held  less  responsible  for  neghtlve  actions 
than  those  perforhlnp  the  identical  act  outside  the  bounds  of  an 
established  nom  (the  act  was  collaboration  with  the  enecy). 

An  extensive,  eirplricel  test  of  Keider's  Levels  in  the  attribu- 
tion of  responsibility  (1958a)  has  been  conducted  with  adults  by 


S-ilser  Utilising  the  Stories  In  Sespoaslhlllty  Attpllrjtion 

(Kronstadt,  1965;  Siilsor,  I?6hi  and  Shaw  and  Sulser,  te  fonr.d 

that  the  arhnrt  of  A3  proRressirely  Irjjroased  to  a icaxlrjr  at  Level 
17,  where  Isteatloaality  Is  clearly  indicated,  thereafter  decreasing 
slightly  at  level  7,  where  environimlal  influences  operate  to 
facilitate  (Justify)  an  interpersonal  event,  significant  effects 
attrlhataUe  to  outeone  varieties  were  slso  found,  such  that  sreater 
nean  acounts  of  responsltility  v;ere  obtained  for  negative  than  for 
positive  outcoaes,  end  the  degree  of  i.3  was  directly  related  to  out- 
eoce  intensities  (hi-lo).  Kronstadt  (1965)  realicated  these  general 
findings  ana  extended  nethodoloplcal  considerations  by  deconstratlng 
the  significance  of  variations  within  levels.  His  findings  susaested 
that  for  adults,  attrlbutlr.g  on  the  basis  of  core  "sophisticated 
hopnitive  redes,"  the  lesfels  fomlntlon  Is  inadeo.uate,  end  that  the 
recognition  of  fivo  discrete  variables,  each  theorelically  detoriinant, 


The  icr.o  study  within  this  rsneral  frntawerk  that  has  focused 
on  children’s  patterns  of  attributing  responsibility  was  reported  by 
Shaw  and  S'ulzer  (19dh).  These  iavestirators  administered  both  child 

finding  that,  overall,  children  attributed  core  then  adults  at  the 
Slobal  Association  (1)  ar.d  Extended  Cccclsslcn  (111  levels,  and  less 

Coralssion  levels.  These  data  were  held  as  reneral  snnoort  for  the 


positlCB  that  chlldran  (secsrJ  Rrsdirs)  are  leas  dlfterectlated  then 
adults  »ith  rsj?ard  to  percaptlosa  of  ir.tBrpefsoaal  causality  aad  the 
attrihulior.  of  reapORslhillty.  ASiilloaally,  the  chllirea  ir.aolvei  is 
this  atpay  vere  found  ser.erCly  less  vlllfsi  to  attrlVote  when  the 
actor  vsa  a child  then  Khea  the  actor  »05  an  adult,  and  the  authors 
offered  the  interpretetior.  that  children  cay  attrilute  or.  a different 
oasis  for  peers  all  aiiats.  This  findine  »euld  he  conslsteht  aith  the 
tB-idoney  to  attrilute  a jcreater  de?ree  of  respocsiillity  to  authority 
fisureo,  as  Indicated  In  the  studies  of  Vrisht  (IpSO,  19^3)  and  hy 
Ihlhaut  ard  Blechen  ( 1955 ) • 


The  legltlaacy  of  a dlesr.ostlc  forzulatloh  around  inhihltior.s 
of  .the  learning  process  Is  attested  to  hy  lor.g-ter=  historical  interests, 
a sutstantlal  research  laid  treatcer.t  literature  (Xessler,  I90S,  and 
lerllB  and  Szurei,  1965),  and  the  Indication  that  proclers  of  learning 
hace  constituted  the  cost  coDcon,  single  referral  hasla  for  childran, 
roughly  50  per  cer.t  of  the  total  in  calld  guidance  centers  [Olloert, 

1957).  In  general,  learning  ir.hlbitiorj  cay  cocur  la  the  context  of 
a rariety  of  esoilDnal  disturbancos  or  nay  appear  as  synptons  secondary 
to  the  sore  pervasive  and  severe  psychopathologies,  □te  focus  in  this 
study  vas  on  conditions  in  yhich  a learning  proolon  conprised  the  rajor. 
and  frequently  si.ngle,  synpton  area.  3ush  cases  have  hee-n  typically 
designated  as  "prinary  neurotic  learv-ing  Inhibitions"  (Orunehean, 
lurviti,  Jrentioe  and  Sperry,  1962,  and  Xesslet,  1966).  Certain  theorists 
have  viewed  these  learning  prohlens  as  a pricary  dlsplsceceni  of  internal 


conflicts  upon  school  inaterials,  with  resulting  Inhibitions  to  the 

hypotheses  on  the  syraton-speclfic  and  psychogenic  origins  of  learning 
Inhibitions  hare  been , expounded  {Kessler,  19665  Jerlln  and  Ssureh, 

1965;  and  Anderson,  1965)  and  renaln  onen  to  esielrlcal  test. 

Aoong  the  essentiel  criteria  for  a diagnosis  of  prltiary  learn- 
ing Inhibition  are  norical  Intellectual  ability,  learning  problem  as 
the  central  coinplalnt,  absence  of  lanlfest  organic  and  physical  path- 
ology, absence  of  gross  social  and  family  pathology,  and  aoadeilc  under- 
achlererent  (Brunebaun,  et  al..  1962).  The  precise  discrepancy  of 
achleveoent  to  ability  has  receined  somewhat  variable  across  research 
In  this  area  (Kessler,  1946).  studies  have  differentiated  tvo  types 
of  learning  problems  within  the  primary  learning  Inhibition  (Anderson, 
1965).  "Aco.ulsltlon"  difficulties  denote  problems  in  which  a child 

learning  shills.  "Production"  difficulties  deconstrate  an  Inability 
to  erpress  learned  toaterlals,  which  were  apparently  acquired  without 
any  serious  problem.  However,  In  autxarlelng  the  research  of  the  Judge 
Baker  group,  Anderson  (1965)  has  noted  that  combinations  Involving  both 
types  of  difficulties  are  more  frequently  found  with  the  priiwry  learn- 
ing inhibition. 

The  current  literature  indicates  that  certain  differentiating 
characteristics  are  apparent  for  the  prltary  learning  Inhibition.  There 
Is  general  agreer.ent  that  the  syndrome  is  more  common  In  boys  than  girls 
[Kessler,  1966  and  Shaw,  I96I)  by  a ratio  of  roughly  flve-to-one  (Alper, 
Oardner  and  Sperry,  I966),  ond  that  It  occurs  from  the  very  outset  of 


11 


the  educatton  experience  (OrunebiBiT,,  et  al..  1942).  She*  and  KeCuen 
(1940)  hare  found  that  hoys  also  tend  to  ranlfest  learning  problecs 
earlier  than  girls,  usually  in  the  eleeentary  years  as  opposed  to  the 
Junior  high  years  of  school.  Children  «ith  learning  inhibitions  are 
found  to  differ  froa  norral  children  vith  reisrd  to  self-concept  and 
self-esalnations.  These  children  generally  vere  found  to  be  acre 
negatlse  in  self-attitudes  in  oorparison  with  cbllSren  nanlfesting  no 
learning  problecs  (Shax,  1941).  Anderson's  research  sursatlon  (1965) 
adds  to  this  the  existence  of  a particular  sensltiTity  In  these  children 
to  feelings  of  vorthlessness  vith  respect  to  being  vror..*i  vhlch  appears 
as  an  indiscriBlr.ant  tendency  toward  self-orltlclsn.  Other  distinguish- 
ing features  found  in  the  learning  inhibited  child  insolse  acute  dlffl- 
cjlties  in  discricinations  of  "right"  and  "wrong"  (Sperry,  1942), 
contaainatlon  of  aastery  actlyiCies  (learning)  with  aggression  fantasies 
(Sperry,  Staver  and  Kam,  1952),  and  a bloching  of  basic  perceptual 
processes,  so  as  to  Inhibit  (deny)  the  awareness  and  intahe  of  enriron- 
sental  uaterials  (Sperry,  Stasei;  Helaer  and  Ulrich,  1958)- 

Only  one  study  appears  in  the  current  literature  on  patterns 
of  causal  thinking  in  children  with  prlrary  learning  inhibitions 
(Korstsedt,  Tessnan,  Prentice  end  Suhlnan,  1949).  In  it  the  anthers 
have  reported  consistent  differences  between  their  learning  problet 
and  r.ornal  subjects,  such  that  the  forrer  apoeared  developmentally 
core  pricltive  in  their  thought  processes  relating  to  both  physical 
and  InterpSTBOnal  causality.  The  children  with  learning  IrJiibitions 
tended  to  draw  causal  connections  auoi^  events  which  were  actually 
chance  occurrences,  while  norrels  wore  found  to  have  attained  a higher 


leTsl  of  "objectifleatlon"  in  their  causal  conceptions.  An  unejcpscted 
result  vas  the  absence  of  any  difference  in  the  response  of  leamln.? 
prohleo  children  under  conditions  of  physical  eersus  interpersonal 
causality.  The  writers'  expectation  that  interpersonal  content  would 
exert  an  inhlhiting  effect  on  the  coenitire  processes  of  their  learnlns 
prohlec  children  vas  not  confireied.  EoweTer,  the  orerall  Inlleatlon 
reialned  that,  for  children  with  learnln*  inhibitions,  the  objectifi- 
cation of  cause-effect  relations  in  both  spheres  had  not  proceeded 
at  the  same  rate  as  that  for  the  group  of  norcal  children  (KorstTedt, 
et  al..  l?6h). 

The  Prcblen 

The  priipary  concern  of  this  study  vas  in  children's  patterns  of 
attributing  personal  responsibility  for  slnuiatad  social  events  as  a 
function  of  their  chronological  age,  erotlonal  cdjastoent  (norcal  and 
learning  inhibition),  and  the  "structure"  of  the  event.  Tor  the  pur- 
noses  herein,  the  attribution  of  responsibility  has  been  defined  in 
teres  of  the  perception  of  personal  causality  and  the  villingness  of 
an  observer  to  open  an  agent  to  Icollei:  sanction. 

It  has  bean  noted  in  previous  sections  that  a basic  prenise 
underlying  Keider's  forcolation  regarding  the  attribution  of  personal 
responsibility  Involves  a developcental-caturational  scheca.  His  con- 
ception (1958a)  raXes  explicit  reference  to  "successive  stages"  in 
the  attribution  of  responsibility,  the  levels  of  which  Indicate  a 
progression  toward  Increasing  differentiation  of  the  concept  beir.e 

work  of  Piaget  (1932, 


The  overlep  of  this  analysis  with  the 
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1955)  Is  BOTBrent,  and  eBsentially  Introl'jcBS  an  Interoersonal  tercia- 
olosy  that  corrasponds  clossl?  to  Piaget's  underatBjidlnB  of  the  dsTslop- 
lent  of  caasal  reaaoninK  In  the  child.  Whereas  Hetder's  cajor  ecphasls 
Is  on  the  actual  structure  (perceiaed  structure)  of  the  interpersonal 
enalronrent,  as  this  dotertslnes  the  attrlimtion  of  responsihllity. 

Placet  has  focused  upon  the  child's  csoaclty  to  talte  that  structure 
into  cousideretlon,  in  a cognitive  sense,  and  he  also  vievs  the  process 
within  a saturatlonel  sepuence  (Piaget,  1932).  Proa  these  anayses, 
one  nay  thus  derive  the  position  that,  given  the  constancy  of  relevant 
conditions,  a child's  nhlllty  to  respond  differentially  to  the  variable 
eleaents  in  an  interpersonal  eavironcent  will  Increase  with  age.  As 
reeards  the  Helderlan  forrulation  on  attribution  of  responsibility, 
this  would  be  reflected  in  a direct  relationship  between  the  age  of  a 
child  a-nd  his  capacity  for  differential  responsiveness  to  the  five  Levels 
in  attributing  responsibility.  Indirect  support  for  this  position  nay 
be  inferred  from  the  worK  of  Shaw  and  Sulser  (1966),  in  whleh  second 
graders  differed  from  college  scphocores  by  attributing  core  at  the 
Mst  prlcltlve  Levels  (I  and  I!)  and  by  displaying  less  differentiation 
across  Levels.  A specific  test  of  the  relationship  inplied  in  that 
study  thus  constituted  the  Initial  purpose  of  this  resesreh.  Although 
no  flra  basis  existed  for  designating  any  particular  age  Level  relation- 
ships, it  was  anticipated  that  the  age  range  of  seven  to  nine  years 
would  coaprlse  a transition  oerlod— drawing  froo  the  work  on  nhyslnal 
causality  by  laurendeau  and  Pinard  (1962)— with  developaentally  acre 
primitive  responses  expected  for  children  of  lower  age  end  more  dif- 
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Tbe  seeor.d,  najsr  focus  of  this  study  consisted  of  the  eorpari- 
son  of  attribution  patterns  for  the  tvo  different  subject  populations; 
children  with  ptlsary  leamln?  inhibitions  and  children  of  norael 
eDOtional  BJid  acadenlc  deyelopsent.  Soce  of  the  forculations  that  have 
been  eeneratcd  rorerdir^  children  with  prirary  leamin:;  inhibitions 
tn,!)  have  been  held  as  providing  a reasonable  basis  for  the  erpeetatlon 
that  these  children  will  differ  from  normals  in  attribution  patterns. 
Blfficulties  with  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  and  a tendency  for 
a restriction  in  the  scope  of  environmental  awareness,  as  they  eheracter- 
ite  the  ?Lt  child,  would  seen  to  constitute  indirect  influences  on  the 

and  responsibility.  More  direct  arethe  actual  data  indicating  that 
children  with  prirary  learning  Inhibitions  tend  to  "lag"  developmer, telly, 
when  corpared  with  norcsls  in  objectification  of  cause-effect  relations 
(lorstvedt,  et  al..  1966).  Such  findings  have  provided  the  foundation 
for  the  prediction  cede  in  this  research,  that  PLI  children  would  differ 
sienificantly  fror  norral  children  in  their  nattems  of  attributing 
resnonaibillty.  fhs  cost  essential  point  of  that  expected  difference 
involved  tbe  developcental  seouence  of  attribution  patterns,  the 
procositlor.  of  "develoncental  lac"— in  comparison  with  the  taturationel 
sequence  In  noraal  children— thereby  being  opened  to  test  In  relation  to 
Beider’s  levels  forculatlon.  Simplified,  tbe  expectation  was  that 
children  with  primary  learning  inhibitions  would  deronstrate  a develop- 
meatally  lator  transition  period  than  norral  children  and  thus  reflect 
some  er.oaaly  in  their  attritutlo-n  patterns.  This  conceptualisation 
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attrmte  tsore  overall  responslliillty  at  the  more  prlnitive  Levels  (I 
and  II),  to  denonstrate  less  dlfferentlatloa  aoong  the  five  Levels 
defined  hy  Helder,  and  to  show  a persistence  of  these  Jioro  prlnitive 
attrlhatioa  patterns  heyond  that  evident  In  the  patterns  of  nornnl 
children. 

The  final  coneerp.  la  this  study  involved  an  effort  to  further 
validate  the  predlctlveness  of  Holder's  rodel  of  the  attrlhutloa  of 
personal  responsibility  (l?53e).  The  res'ilts  of  adult  studies  have 
generally  supported  the  conception  of  five,  distinct  "causal  situations" 
that  nay  exert  a deterolning  Influence  noon  the  attrihutlon  of  responsi- 
bility for  action  in  an  Interpersonal  event.  These  studies  have  also 
pointed  to  the  significant  effects  on  IH  patterns  attributable  to 
properties  of  the  situation  outcoce.  And  the  study  by  Shaw  a.nd  Suiter 
(Bid),  with  children,  has  approximated  this  general  codel,  althou^ 
in  a core  limited  sense.  The  nodel  has  accounted  for  the  operations 
In  the  attribution  of  responsibility  by  adults  as  follows:  Kean  AS 
Increases  pro/tressively  fron  Level  I to  a laxloum  at  Level  IT,  there- 
after decre.tsinf  at  Level  V with  .justification  for  action;  menn  AS 
is  zreater  for  negative  than  positive  outcomes,  and  it  progressively 
Increases  with  the  intensity  of  the  action  outcone.  The  methodology  of 
this  study  has  provided  for  a general  test  of  these  relationships. 
Etpgrlmcntal  Hypotheses 

I.  Patterns  of  attribution  of  responsibility  are  expected  to 
vary  significantly  as  a function  of  an  aee'by  Levels  Interaction. 

A.  The  effects  of  Levels  on  roan  AR  arehypotheslred  to 
change  with  a«  differences,  so  that  the  differential  effects  of  levels 


&re  less  distinct  at  lower  than  hlaher  ones.  As  igt  Increases,  it  Is 

will  Increasingly  approxlsele  the  predicted  Mttem  of  progresslTe 
Increrents  of  responsihility  free  lerels  I to  IV,  with  sore  decrease 
in  responsihility  at  level  V. 

B.  A transition  stase  at  eight  years  of  i«e  is  erpseted, 
•with  greater  and  less  differentiated  attribution  patterns— relative  to 
Heider's  nodel — in  svidsicc  above  end  below  this  age. 

II.  Patterns  of  attribution  of  responsibility  are  ezeected  to 
vary  sisnificantly  as  a function  of  txouo  Jnornal  versus  urinary 
learning  inhibition)  by  levels  differences. 

A.  Ilsan  AS  at  individual  levels  Is  hypotbeslied  to  differ 
with  group  differences  such  that  the  children  vith'prirery  learning 
inhibition  attribute  wore  at  the  nriitltiTe  Levels  and  less  at  ths 
sophisticated  lerels  than  noTEals',  thereby  disnlaylng  less  discrlsin- 
atioa  across  levels.  SeneraUy,  a developnentally  core  priultive 
pattern  is  anticipated  for  the  children  with  primary  learning  inhibl- 


III.  ?he  rsan  value  of  attributed  responsibility  is  eipectel 
to  vary  significantly  as  a function  of  the  causal  structure  of  en 
event.  Oeperally,  rear.  AH  should  increase  progressively  from  levels 

IV.  Attribution  nattems  are  ezpected  to  vary  significantly  as 
a function  of  the  interactive  effects  of  eges.  grouos,  and  levels. 
Differences  in  the  uatterns  of  responsiveness  to  levels  for  the  rornal 
and  PLI  children  are  anticipated  to  vary  with  aae,  reaectlng  a '^ag- 
fiZBtion"  in  the  cognitive  developaer.t  of  children  with  prinary  learning 
inhibitions. 


A.  The  substance  of  this  hypothesis  Is  reflected  by  the 
exnectation  that  PlI  children  will  manifest  a ccgaltlve-developrental 
IgPBtnrlty  e.nd  thereby  distinguish  themselves  from  normals  in  shoving 
a later  transition  stage  between  tore  primitive  and  differentiated 
patter.-.s  of  attributing  responsibility'. 


1.  The  mean  values  ef  attributed  responsibility  ere  expected 
to  vary  -.filh  the  o.uality  (positive-negative)  and  intensity  (hl-lo) 
of  the  action  outcome.  The  previously  determined,  highly  reliable 
finding  of  greeter  renn  AS  for  nesative  than  positive  and  high  than  lev 
Intensity  outcomes  should  be  replicated  in  the  results  of  this  study. 
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2.  The  experinenr^  prouos  are  e);pecte4  to  differ  sliealficantl}' 
In  their  vlUiasness  to  attrlhate  resconsllillty.  A freater  anwlllins- 
ness  nay  he  anticipated  for  children  vlth  nrlcsry  leamlns  lohibltlone 
ae  cocrared  vlth  nbrcal  children.  This  expectation  is  based  on  the 
Inolloatlons  of  Itrl^ht’s  findiORS  (196^)  that  unvilllngness  to  attribute 
responeiblllty  vas  associated  vlth  enotlor.al  naladjustnent. 

3.  The  eipetioental  rrouos  are  exoeoted  to  differ  sipilfioantly 
In  their  tendencj-  to  use  extreres'ln  defining  attributed  rcsnonolbillty 
for  given  situations.  A greater  tendency  for  extreme  responses  may  be 
anticipated  for  children  vlth  primary  leerning  Inhibitions  as  corpared 
vlth  normal  children.  This  expectation  is  also  based  or.  the  research 

of  Wright  (i960),  vho  found  that  emotionally  disturbed  adults  were  more 
inclined  to  respond  to  either  end  point  on  a scale  than  to  intermediate 
values  on  the  scale. 


CE^PTES  ri 


^BTEOD 


The  general  Kethoioloey  of  this  researcli  was  to  present  a task 
sitnatior.  to  ell  siojects  conslstinR  of  brief  storlea  which  denlctei 
Interpersonal  erents  of  varied  content.  These  stories  had  been  coa- 
atructei  to  represent  Beider's  five  levels  In  the  attribution  of  personal 
responsibility  (1958a)  and  were  additionally  controlled  for  the  quality 
(nosltive-negative)  and  intensity  of  outeor.es.  Subjects  were  asked  to 
Judee  whether  and  to  what  degree  the  central  character  was  responsible 
for  the  event  in  each  stor;;. 


The  subjects  for  this  erperlneat  coaprlsed  two  sa-jple  groups: 
nowal,  achieving  granrar  school  boys  and  cale  children  with  prlcary 
leaiT-lne  inhibitions.  Each  group  contained  a total  of  hO  dilldren  and 
was  constituted  of  four  sub-rroupinps , by  cgei  of  10  subjects  each.  The 
age  levels  of  elx,  eight,  ten  end  twelve  years  were  thus  ecaal’y  dis- 
tributed in  both  saaple  prouos,  and  these  subjects  sere  selected  within 
a range  of  four  conths  above-and-below  each  specific  ave.  The  nean  age 
level  for  all  groups  appears  in  Table  1.  Children  for  the  noroal  group 
were  selected  fror  several  public  schools  la  the  greater  Boston  area, 
while  subjects  for  the  PLI  srouo  were  drawn  froa  throe  specialised  schools 
for  erotlonally  disturbed  and  organically  iaoelred  children  suffering 
with  Biajor  learning  difficulties  and  froa  a speolal  education  class  of 
a nearby  public  school  syston. 
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corislstetttly  reported  in  the  range  of  • 
the  Kphleano-Ar.derson,  1963;  Anastasl,  I96I!  Darhes,  1961;  Estes,  I96I; 
and  Cronhich,  I960),  and  the  SMhstentlai  tarnltodB  of  these  relation- 
ships  '.-as  regarded  as  aceeptahle  for  esteblisMcg  an  Intellipence  range 
for  the  test  ss'oros.  The  arerage  I3  for  total  subjects  was  thus 
106.52,  baaed  on  a seen  IQ  of  103.10  for  nornsls  and  109.90  for  the 
PLI  group.  The  range  of  individual  scores  was  17,  fron  UXi  throueh  116. 
lor  total  groups  and  across  age  groupings  there  apceared  an  insignificant 
tendency  for  the  average  IQ  of  noraals  to  slightly  exceed  that  of  the 
PLI  children. 

2.  The  second  criterion  ceas-xTe  was  achleveoent  test  score, 
and  It  was  prlaarlly  on  the  besis  of  these  results  that  subjects  becane 
assigned  to  the  two  sarple  groups.  Test  results  in  grsde  epuivaients 
Mpear  in  Table  1.  The  scores  were  based  on  results  fror  the  Revised 
Stanford  and  I963  edition  Vetropolltan  achlevesent  tests,  which  are  two 
tests  of  a hl^y  sldlar  structure  and  content,  that  have  been  found 
to  correlate  in  the  .85  renje  (Aiastasl,  I96I:  Stake,  I96I;  Cronbach, 

I960!  and  Sorth,  1959).  Evaluation  of  these  data  vas  conducted  as 
follows.  All  subjects  were  of  denonstrated,  average  intelligence  and 
were  therefore  assunod  to  be  eanable  of  average  school  aehieverent 
(given  the  additional  controls  discussed  below).  Those  subjects  found 
deconstrating  achievement  skills  at  a "siipilf Icantly'  lower  than  expected 
level  were  adjudged  aa  having  a learning  nrobl  er..  Tor  the  purposes  of 
this  study,  it  was  doterelncd  that  a child  itust  show  a discrepascy  between 
achlever.ent  (test  score)  and  exnected  level  of  performance  (cocpensurate 
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with  STsrsge  eiilityj.of  at  least  er.e-thlrd.  Each  suSJect  thus  re- 
ceiTod  a D score  based  on  this  procelnre  (D  = K1  - ASB,  where  ESI 
k'as  the  expected  grade  lerel,  that  Is,  the  year  In  school  plus  the 
r.ucher  of  conths  Into  that  year  at  the  tine  of  testing,  and  ASS  was 
the  sohleeed  grade  eoulTOl eat ) . The  D scores  for  the  two  sacple  groups, 
by  age,  are  presented  In  Table  2.  Follovlna  this  definition  of  identi- 
fying a learning  proSles  child,  a twelwe  ^■ea^  old  in  the  sixth  grade 
would  he  reo.ulrei  to  deionstrate  aohlerenent  skills  no  higher  than  a 
fourth  grade  level  prior  to  such  identification.  And,  so  on  progressively, 
down  to  the  six  year  olds  at  a first  grade  level,  where  aohleveosnt 
would  need  he  a third  of  one  year  hehind  expected  perforaance  levels. 

For  the  noraa  achieving  groups,  efforts  were  successfully  nade  to 
restrict  D scores  to  within  a few  conths  of  expeoted  grade  levels. 

This  general  criterion  procedure  was  estahllshed  for  all  in- 
dividual and  group  aobieveceat  results.  It  did  not  eranate  froa  any 
specific  theoretical  hasis,  hut  rather  fron  a need  within  this  research 
area  for  a consistent  and  neaningful  forrailatlon  for  identification  of 
learning  inhlhiticns.  Previous  research,  particularly  the  decade  of 
research  hy  the  Judge  paker  group,  has  applied  a criterion  of  a one-year 
undorachievecont  (using  subjects  in  the  eight-nine  year  old  range),  and 
Kessler  (3S66)  has  pointed  to  the  coaoion,  thou^  not  entirely  consistent 
use  of  this  definition.  The  procedure  ennloyed  in  this  study  does  offer 
an  eo.ual.  If  not  core  rigorous  standard  for  ages  eifjit  and  ehove,  and  it 
Introduces  a consistent  oethodology  for  identifying  underachieverent  at 
different  age  levels  which  providec  for  inclusions  down  to  the  first 
grade  levs!.  The  procedure  is  consistent  with  educational  practices  of 
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8 D=  .02  D=  1.23 

10  D = .08  D = 2.04 

12  D = .40»  D = 3.13 

•"Discrepancies  in  poeitiTe  direction,  abore 

regarding  perforcance  at  a tvo-third  achieveeient  rate  as  belo-<  norral 
boundaries,  and  this  principle,  in  cosbinatior.  with  the  presence  of 
SBcoadary  syoptocs,  adequate  Intellectual  ability  for  arerage  echiSTe- 
cient,  and  the  absence  of  orranic  and  other  physical  deficits,  is  herein 
advanced  as  a potential,  methodolopical  standard  for  the  selection  of 
children  with  learning  inhibitions. 

3.  The  possibility  of  specific  neurological  problers  was  assessed 
for  all  subjects.  Ecr  the  group  of  noroal  children,  teachers  reported 
no  gross  coordination  nor  oercertual-cotor  difficulties,  and  no  such 
indications  appeared  In  their  school  cedical  histories,  gone  of  the 
noroal  group  were  found  to  hare  ever  been  tested  for  neurological  dys- 
functions. In  contrast,  33  or  82  per  cent  of  the  PlI  children  had 
rccolved  psychological  and  neurologicsl  tests  within  the  past  two  years. 

In  no  cases  was  there  a strong  suspicion  nor  conclusion  of  brain  inpair- 


4.  P.oatlnely  aiainls 
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sterei  hearing  ar.d  Tislon  tests  vere 
exaolned  for  ail  subjects,  and  ell  findings  vere  negative.  Six  dilldren 
did  wear  glasses,  four  nomala  and  two  PlI  children,  but  there  was  no 
consistent  evidence  that  vision  was  a factor  in  the  learning  ability  of 
the  sannle.  In  addition,  none  of  the  children  In  the  sample  groups 
manifested  any  form  of  speech  distnrbence. 

5.  Geceral  inforoatlon  on  enotional  adjustment  was  evaluated 
for  all  subjects.  Here  were  consistently  no  indications  of  gross 
emotional  difficulties  in  the  normal  group.  In  the  Fli  group,  27 
children  or  some  S?  ner  cent  of  the  total  vere  diagnosed,  on  the  basis 
of  psychological,  psychiatric,  and  educational  evaluations,  as  "primary 
neurotic  learning  Inhibitions."  For  the  renalnlng  13  children  in  the 
PlI  group,  based  on  this  writer's  perusal  of  teacher  reports,  counselor 
and  school  records,  and  medical  histories,  there  were  no  Indications  of 
pre-delinsuent,  dellno.uent,  psychopathic,  nor  psychotic  disorders.  The 

spells,  both  of  which  have  beer,  noted  as  fairly  common  in  PLI  children 
(fuiderson,  1965). 

6.  Social  class  standings  were  compiled  for  ell  experimental 
subjects  usinc  the  Hollineshead  two  factor  Index  of  social  position 
(1?57).  Selected  subjects  were  limited  to  the  middle  to  upper  middle 
ranges  of  the  five  class  scale,  corresnondlng  to  social  class  levels 

2 snd  3.  The  two  factors  determlnlne  position  on  the  scele  were  father's 


The  general  results  of  the  foregoing  selection  -orocedure  were 
as  followst  Tro  sample  groups  wore  compiled,  each  of  which  consisted  of 


irlshly  siEilir  02  se^sral  coairol  Tari&blesi  areraje  lnteUBc;tttl 
abilUy,  atsooce  of  distinct  nearoloslcal  and  physical  difficulties, 
noraal  hearins,  Tlslon,  and  speech,  and  riddle  class  socio-scoacrlo 
■backgrooid.  All  subjects  cats  iron  Intact  fsEllles.  The  cajor  points 

adileteiant  and  eaotlonal  edjustaent.  ftie  of  the  two  groans  was 
coaprised  of  essentially  norrslly  functlocicg  and  average  children, 
while  the  other  Included  childrer.  with  daconstrated  learning  disabilities 
and  various  secondary  eaolional  difficulties.  Tor  the  latter  group,  the 
dlfficulues  around  the  learning  situation  appeared  to  constitute  a 
single  cajor  synptoa  area,  sad  they  were  accordingly  identifiad  as 
children  with  prlnary  learning  Inhibitions. 


The  cethod  of  this  researdi  icrolYod  an  application  of  the  child 
fora  of  aie  Stores  In  Hespoaslhillty  Aitrihutlon  (Shaw  and  Suiter,  l?dd), 
with  sore  codifications  as  discussed  below.  This  inslruaent  Is  coapossd 
of  ao  stories,  four  at  each  of  the  firs  bevels  described  by  Eelder  (Shaw 
and  Suiter,  19S4,  p.  h).  At  any  given  level  a story  has  been  designed  to 
incorporate  only  the  cinlaua  faetors  necessary  for  eliciting  attributed 
responsibility  at  that  particular  level  of  sophlstlealion.  The  stories 
ware  corposed  on  structures  which  Involved,  association  by  a physical 
presence,  friendship,  or  ownership  (Level  I),  unforeseeable  ccnsta.aences 
(level  il),  foreseeable  conseiuencos  (Level  III),  goal 
(Level  ri),  and  Justifying  conditions  (Level  7).  Two  s 


directed  action 


lovel  had 


Biifli  and  lev  outcome 


Intensities  uere  also  represented  at  each  Level  ujider  both  outcome 
qualities.  All  of  the  stories  portrayed  the  actlrttles  of  a central 
character,  a hoy  ntused  ferry.  The  orlpinca  test  materials,  with  alternate 
forms  and  relevant  validity  data,  were  reoorted  by  Shaw  and  Sulser  (IjSh), 
and  the  final,  socewbat  revised  version  utilised  in  this  study  appears 
in  Appendix  3. 

Two  basic  alterations  were  introduced  to  the  oriRlnal  stories 
In  this  research.  The  first  of  those  consisted  of  a licdted  reinter- 
pretation of  Shaw  and  Suiter's  representation  of  Helder’s  Level  I (Shaw 
and  Suiter, JSS4).  In  their  original  eonstrucUon  of  the  stories,  the 
authors  had  chosen  to  limit  association  to  that  occurring  in  a context 
of  friendship  or  ownership,  without  the  reoulrement  of  an  actual 
physical  presence  in  the  action  situation.  Tor  tne  purposes  of  this 
study,  stories  representing  Level  I were  revised,  so  that  ferry  was 
present,  thonjji  still  not  a source  of  action  in  producing  the  events. 

It  was  felt  that  this  revision  more  closely  approxlnates  Helder’s 
neanlng  of  Level  1,  and  that  It  doss  not  alter  the  basic  causal  structure 
of  the  events.  The  second  alteration  involved  the  content  used  by  Shaw 
and  Suiter  to  portray  high  intensity  outcomes.  The  frequent  use  of  death 
as  a means  of  representing  hleh  Intensity,  neeatlve  outcome  was  viewed 
as  inanirooriate  for  this  study,  specifically  due  to  the  Inclusion  of  a 
clinical  population  which  was  potentially  byoersensitive  to  this  theme. 
Therefore,  while  Injury  was  retained  as  a form  of  this  type  of  outcome, 
the  actual  ocairrencc  of  death  was  deleted  fron  the  paterials. 


iliile 


tie  two  chtises  inlicaiea  itOTe  were  not  TiK 
Taforaastlans,  It  seesaS  reasor^le  to  rabjeet  tha  flcal  '.EStriMnt 
ts  a tantent  rail4ction  procedars.  lor  that  purposa,  throe  Jadees  were 
selected— each  33  espsrimced  cld.cical  psysholasist— and  to  sort 

the  iKSi’rtd'ial  stories  In  terns  of  Lerels,  outcome  (ii:£lity,  and  outcoce 
intensity,  “nie  results  of  this  sort  revealea  1.00  agregoeat  anong  the 
Judges  on  all  three  dimensions. 

;he  subjects  in  tcis  experir.ent  were  adninlstercd  the  stimulus 
caterleds  by  th.  writer  according  to  groupiass,  or  groi»5  of  ten 
chllirer.  each.  They  were  laforsed  that  sow  very  short  stories  about 
a boy  nanad  Psrrv  uould  be  read  to  t.nea,  and  that  their  tash  wculc  he  to 
Sealde  whether  and  to  what  degree  Perry  waa  respotsihle  for  what  had 

happened  In  the  story.  Ihe  standard  instnetions  for  this  adrinistratloa 

foUowine  Shaw  end  Suiter  appear  in  .Ippendix  3.  The  total  tine 

for  adainistration  averased  2i  nlnutes,  a.hd  it  wee  oocpleted  for  all 
'ei^t  groups  over  a two  week  period,  the  tern  ‘•Responsible"  was  defined 
for  subjects  by  telling  then  that,  "if  a person  is  responsible  for 
sooething,  that  neens  we  night  blar.e  hin  for  It  or  tbani  hir  for  it.” 
rnis  definition  was  s-uggested  by  Shew  and  E'Jiser  (IJdb)  and  avoids 
calling  the  subject's  attention  to  the  critical  variables  like  intention 
and  causality,  which  are  involved  in  t.te  core  sophisticated  pattens  of 
attributing  responsibility. 

Subject  response  sheets  were  designed  to  recuire  only  a linlnun 
of  effort  and  coacsntratitn  on  the  pert  of  subjects.  "Yes”  and  “no" 
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elternstlves  sai  a fi»e  point  ratins  scale  were  prortded  for  eacb  one 
of  the  20  stlnalne  Itens.  The  rating  scale  consistei  of  five  boxes  of 
Increasing  sizes  arranged  horlzontallp  across  the  response  sheets.  The 
vords  "yos"  and  "no"  were  printed  alongside  each  rating  scsde,  and  fire 
such  scales  appeared  on  each  page  of  a four  page  answer  hoohlet.  A 
satiplB  of  the  final  fora  of  subject  response  sheets  nay  be  referred  to 
in  Appendix  C.  In  the  edadnislratlon,  the  tash  of  recording  responses 
was  carefully  described  and  Illustrated  for  subjects  before  the  first 
presentation  of  test  ilecs.  The  children  were  instructed  to  listen 
closely  to  each  reading  and  to  decide  first  whether  Perry  was  responsible 
for  the  event.  It  was  dcconstrated  that  they  could  record  this  Judgnent 
hy  olreliag  either  the  "yes"  or  "no"  next  to  the  appropriately  nuiherei 
rating  scale.  If  "yes"  was  circled,  it  was  noted  that  an  X would  need 
to  be  inserted  into  one  of  the  boxes  to  indicate  the  degree  of  responsl- 
bllity.  This  procedure  was  else  deconstrated.  The  first  reading  was 
then  preceded  hy  e final  statecent  of  the  definition  of  "responsible." 
The  stories  were  then  read  aloud  hy  the  exanlner,  with  each  story  read 
at  least  twice  to  insure  understmdlna.  The  exaalner's  only  response  to 
questions,  after  the  aotunl  test  had  begun,  was  to  reread  the  story  in 


Tallies  3, 


, ‘i,  and  5 present  the  sean  13.  values  at  the  five 
Levels  for  svoups.  ages,  and  coseined  groups  by  ages.  Table  6 pre- 
sents a suEsary  of  the  analysis  of  variance  for  these  Individual  effects 
and  their  Interactions.  The  results  for  other  hypotheses  and  secondary 
expectations  appear  in  succeeding  tables  and  Illustrations.  The  raw 
data  for  subjects  appear  in  Appendix  I. 


Patterns  of  attribution  of  reeponslblllty  are  expected  to 
vary  significantly  as  a function  of  on  age  by  Levels  interaction. 

A.  The  effects  of  levels  on  aean  .IS  are  hypothesised  to 
change  vlth^ege  differences,  so  that  the  differeniisl  effects  of 

it  Is  anticipated  that  the  distributions  of  aeaa^AR  at  tS*different 
Levels  will  Inoreasincly  approxinate  tbs  nrsdieted  pattern  of  oro- 
gressive  increcents  of  reauonsibillty  froa  Levels  I to  IT,  with  soie 
decrease  In  responsibility  at  Level  T. 

3.  A transition  stage  at  eight  years  of  age  is  expected, 
with  greater  and  less  differentiated  attribution  uatterns— relative 
to  Heider's  sodel— in  evideacB  above  and  below  this  age. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  In  Table  6 indicate 
that  a highly  significant  (p<.OI)  age  by  Levels,  interaction  obtained 
in  support  of  Hypothesis  I.  Reference  to  the  cean  AR  values  in  Table  4 


shows  a consistent  pattern  of  decreasing  AS  at  the  lore  prlnltlve 
Levels  (I,  II],  while  uean  AR  increases  with  age  at  Level  IV,  where 
personal  responsibility  is  explicit.  The  expected  decrease  in  aea-n 


initially  appears 


Tigure  1 provides 


TA3LS  3 


ms  YALiiSS  or  awribtoeb  bespossibility  at  each 
LEVEL  70S  THE  SAJITLS  CROUPS 

Orottps  Levels 

I II  III  lY  Y 

HorKjl  .53  2.20  3.17  3-9  6 3.W 

PII  1.06  2.06  2.63  3.60  3.21 
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■FiSIS  H 

H2tX  YilUB  0?  AT-YRIsaiSD  SiSPOSSIBILIIY  FOR  THE 
ASE  OSOITS  AT  EACH  LEVEL 


Age 


8 


12 


l.«5 

.97 

.38 

.15 
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Kaei  VilttB  oy  ATraiBUISD  RESTOSSIBHITY  3T  Lsms  fos  trs  normal 
AKB  FlI  CROOPS  AI  THE  POUR  AG2  LS7ELS 


3.30 


TAJIE  6 


Orcpnps 
Levels  : 


Ajre  I Croups 
Levels  X X 


22.91 

18.15 
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l2Yr,  Old 
10  Yr,  Old 
8 Yr.  Old 


ris.  1 — llean  values  of  attributed  resoons 
the  eoDhined  aRe  ftroUDS  at  each  Level. 


slhllity 
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t graphic  illustration  of  tie  strong  support  yielded  by  the  results  of 
this  study  for  Hypothesis  I.  The  figure  portrays  the  tendency  for  a 
rather  flattened,  undifferentiated  curve  asross  the  five  levels  at  age 
six  years,  which  shows  progressive  differentiation  with  age  and  evinces 
the  predicted,  dlscrlDlnant  pattern  by  the  tec  to  twelve  year  levels. 

The  shifts  in  AR  pattern  that  are  illustrated  by  a coiparlson  of  the 
curves  for  the  ei^it  ana  ten  year  old  groups  strongly  sioport  the  eipec- 
tailon  of  a trensition  stage  within  this  general  sge  ra-nge  relative  to 
the  devolopaent  of  differentiated  patterns  of  attributing  responsibility. 

Hvoothesls  II 

Patterns  of  attribution  of  responsibility  are  expected  to  vary 
significantly  as  a functio.n  of  grouo  (r.orcal  versus  primary  learning 
Inhioitlon)  by  levels  differences. 

A.  Hean  AH  at  individual  levels  Is  hypothesised  to  differ  with 
group  differences  such  that  children  with  nriaary  learning  Inhibition 
atlributa  sore  at  the  primitive  levels  and' less  at  the  sophisticated 
Levels  than  normals,  thereby  displaying  less  discrimination  across 
levels,  generally,  a developmeatally  more  orioltlve  pattern  is  antici- 
pated for  the  children  with  primary  learning  inhibitions. 

Support  for  Hypothesis  I!  is  indicated  by  a highly  significant 
(p<.01)  ‘groups  X levels"  interaction  In  sairrary  Table  6.  The  cean  AH 
vaues  in  Table  3 show  that  subjects  in  the  PIl  group  attributed  twice 
the  amount  of  responsibility  at  Level  I and  considerably  less  at  Levels 
III  and  IV  than  subjects  in  the  normal  group.  The  soaewhat  higher  mesa 
AH  for  normals  at  level  II  was  contrary  to  expectations.  The  illus- 
tration in  figure  a portrays  the  relationship,  by  levels,  between  the 
two  sample  groups.  The  PlI  group  deaonstrates  less  differentiation 
across  Levels  than  normals,  althouj^  the  PLI  group  does  appear  to  be 
discriminating  among  the  Levels  In  a fashion  sloilar  to  that  of  the 
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normal  o o 


Fig.  2— Hesr.  TalUBS  of  a'-trllrated  rosoonsl'rllltv  at  each 


Ie7o! 


six  sod  eight  yeei  egss.  niUe 


the  pattern  for  eight  year  eld  nenoals 
hegl&s  to  shift  tovsrd  the  predicted,  more  differsntlated  BSde  of 
attrlhotion,  this  pattern  is  sot  apparent  for  the  H.I  group.  HoveTer, 
in  cany  respects  the  patterns  lemstrated  hy  both  groups  at  tea  years 
is  highly  sleilar.  and  this  suggests  that  the  PLI  children  bate  "caught 
up"  «ith  tbs  nomals.  Tvo  important  exoeptions  do  appear.  The  FLI 
grtnra  continues  to  attribute  considerably  less  at  the  more  sophisticated 
lerels  (III,  IV)  through  age  tea  years  and  do  not  actually  correopond  • 
in  both  pattern  and  degree  vith  normals  until  tuelve  years  of  age. 
ilso,  children  in  the  FLI  groi^  do  sot  appear  to  differentiate  Justl. 
fleatlon  for  activity  (Level  V)  Initially  until  age  ten  years,  snd  this 
discziminatios  does  not  stabilise  until  age  tuelve.  In  this  reg^, 
the  FLI  children  appear  to  lag  developnentaUy  hshlnd  the  normal  children 
hy  roughly  tvo  years.  Fecause  these  results  are  considered  meaningful, 
thou^  not  statistically  significant  hy  analysis  of  varlence.  Figures 
4,  5,  £,  end  7 have  been  Included  on  the  fsllovisg  pages  to  illustrate 
the  trends  and  patterns  described  above.  Siscussion  of  the  Implications 
of  these  results  is  reserved  for  Chapter  IT. 

Brpectattons 

1.  The  mean  values  of  attributed  responsibility  are  expected 
to  vary  vith  the  quality  (uosltlve-negativa)  and  intensity  (hl-lo)  of 
the  action  outcome.  The  previously  determined,  highly  reliable  finding 
of  greater  mean  iffl  for  negative  than  positive  and  hlgi  tha-u  low  in- 
tensity  outcomes  should  be  replicated  in  the  results  of  this  study. 

The  distribution  of  means  in  Table  7 indicates  that  more 
responsibility  vas  attributed  for  negative  than  positive  outccmes.  The 
lUustration  in  Figure  8 suggests  that,  while  this  result  is  generally 
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riF.  5.— Kean  iralncs  of  attrlSuted  responsibility  by 
LsTBls  for  the  norral  end  ?1I  frroans  at  the  elrht  year  ire 


normol ' 


LEVELS 


^ ^ TIf.  6.— ywji  Taluos  of  attriliutri  resooasniUty  hr 


Fir.  7.— vsl'jes  of  attrll«t84  responsliillty  ty 
levels  for  the  nortal  ratt  PLl  .To'ios  at  the  twelve  year  aje  level. 


TASli 


KSUI  TALUIS  or  ATTRISUTSB  SKSPOKSIBIIITT  FOR  PLI,  SOiWAl, 
ASD  TOTAL  GROUPS  AT  POSITITE-NICATITE  ACT 
HIGH-LOW  ISTEJSITI  OOTCWIS 


PlI 


PoslUTe  2.24  2.56 

KegatlTe  2.80  2.67 

lo»  2.35  2.to 


2.40 


2.37 


Hteh 


2.77 


“5 


ecmsistent  for  bott  sronps,  the  PLI  ehliaren  aepear  to  attribute  less 
for  oositiTe  an4  nore  for  r.esatlTe  outeoaes  than  do  nontals.  The 
reliability  of  this  potential  interaction  vas  not  subjected  to 
statistical  test.  The  results  In  Table  7 also  Indicate  that  nore 
responsibility  was  attributed  for  hliSi  than  low  intensity  outcones, 
and  the  flndlne  occurs  as  virtually  identical  for  the  nornnl  and  PlI 
groups. 

2.  The  eiperlsental  groups  are  erpected  to  differ  slmlflcantly 
In  their  wUlln(pess  to  attribute  resoonsibllity.  A greater  unwilling- 
ness nay  be  anticipated  for  children  with  primary  learning  inhibitions 
as  eoEoared  with  noranl  children. 

The  results  for  an  snalysls  of  this  expectation  consisted  of 
the  number  of  limes  no  resoonsibllity  was  attributed  In  the  two  grouos, 
regardless  of  all  other  conditions.  This  aooroach  Is  consistent  with 
the  tschsique  established  by  Srlrtit  (19db).  A simple  tabulation  of 
these  frequencies  revealed  that  "Ko”  responses  (scale  score  = 0) 
occurred  295  tines  (37j)  in  the  PLI  group  and  2Sh  times  (33*)  in  the 
normal  group.  Table  8 presents  the  surnmary  of  a Chi  Square  analysis 
of  these  results,  and  It  Indicates  that  the  required  .05  level  of 
statistical  significance  did  not  obtain  In  support  of  this  expectation. 
Reference  to  Table  fl  Indicates  that  the  result  reaches  .03  level  of 
prcbahlllty. 

3.  The  experimental  grouos  are  expected  to  differ  significantly 
In  their  tendency  to  use  extremes  in  deflnlTue  attrlhuted  responsibility 
for  given  situations.  A greater  tendency  for  extreme  responses  bbv  be 
anticipated  for  children  with  primary  learning  inhibitions  as  compered 
with  normal  children. 

The  results  for  analysis  of  this  expectation  again  derived  from 
a frequency  taoulatlon  In  the  two  samole  groups.  In  this  case,  attention 
was  directed  to  the  extreme  points  on  the  experimental  rating  scale 
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SIWMRT  0?  OH!  SQUARE  AHALISIS  lOS  THE  ySEQUEHCY  OF  TO 
RESPONSES  IS  THS  TiO  SAPPI.E  GROUPS 


Chi  Square  = 2.87  df  = 1 .05<p<.10 


TASLE  9 

SUMKARY  OF  CHI  SQUARE  AKAl'fSIS  FOR  THE  FREQOEKCY  07 
ECIRERS  RSSPOTOES  IS  THE  WO  SAHPLE  CROUPS 


(scale  score  = 0 and  scale  score  = 5)-  The  results  were  590  ( 74j5) 
for  the  PLI  frroiip  and  531  {66%)  for  the  narcal  leroup.  The  Chi  Square 
sunrary  presented  In  Table  9 proTldes  strong  supoort  (o  < .01)  for 
this  eipectatlOR,  and  Indicates  that  children  In  the  PLI  group  did 
use  the  end  points  on  the  scale  vlth  a significantly  greater  fre- 
quency than  did  the  norsal  children. 


CHAPTEH 


DISCUSSIOJI 

The  prlitary  alic  of  thlt  research  xas  a test  of  the  derelop- 
eental  licDllcatlons  of  the  theory  of  attrlhutlon  of  rcspor.slhlllty 
edTanced  hy  Beider  (1958,  I958e))-  A coBoarison  of  norsals  and  children 
with  criicar}'  learnlne  Inhlhltloas  was  Included  In  an  effort  to  ascertain 
vhether  dereloprental  renereusslons  are  associated  xlth  eiotlonal 
orohleas,  relative  to  this  particular  area  of  coenltlve  functioning. 

The  final  goal  vas  to  test  the  fteneral  utility  of  Beider's  theory— xith 
children— In  accounting  for  predlctalle,  varlahle  patterns  In  the 
attrlhutlon  of  nersonal  responsibility. 

The  results  suimnarlted  In  the  preceding  chanter  generally 
correspond  eith  the  expectations  outlined  in  Chapter  I.  The  pattern 
of  response  to  Beider's  five  levels  xas  shown  to  change  systeitatlcally 
xlth  Increasing  esre.  At  the  earliest  age  observed  In  this  study  (6 
years),  the  obtained  pattern  (note  rigare  1)  indicates  that  less  dif- 
ferentiation anong  Levels  occurs.  Of  particular  relevance  Is  the  sig- 
nificantly greater  apount  of  responsibility  attributed  at  level  I, 
the  post  nrlritlve  causal  structure,  wherein  the  central  character  is 
cerely  present  In  the  context  of  the  event,  but  not  a source  of  action, 
nor  a ootlvatlonal  Influence  in  producing  the  outcone.  The  persistence 
of  greater  attributed  responsibility  at  this  Level  by  the  six  year  olds 
suggests  that  the  syncretlstic,  oseudo-oausal  reasoning  described  by 
Piaget  (1955)  oontinues  to  heavily  Influeace  the  child's  thlnxing  about 


social  causality  tbrou^  this  a^.  The  ohtalssd  patteni  denotes  with 
eoual  clarity  the  tendency  for  AR  to  decrease  at  level  I as  a^e  in. 
creases.  Results  displayed  an  Identical  nattern,  in  relation  to  a^es, 
occurring  at  Level  11.  Rore  generally,  the  trend  aOTearlna;  with  age 
is  one  of  a profresslvely  differentiated  attrliution  pattern.  If  the 
responses  of  the  six  end  eight  year  old  rtoucs  ere  coahlned,  and  those 
of  the  ten  and  twelve  year  olds  are  lihe'ifise  conceptually  sumaed.  It 
is  apoarent  that  the  younger  groan  shows  a nattern  which  suggests  they 
have  nade  less  dlscrlBlnation  eioong  the  causal  structures  than  the 
older  group.  This  pattern  is  Illustrated  In  the  appearsnce  of  greater 
AR  at  Levels  I and  It  for  ages  eight  years  and  helow  and  note  AH  at 
Level  III  and  nartlcularly  Level  IT  for  ages  ten  and  above.  Finally, 
and  quite  Icmortantly,  the  children  below  ten  years  of  age  do  not  dls- 
crlBlnate  « a^  between  an  Intended,  uniltigated  action  (Level  IT) 
and  an  Intended  act  that  Is  Justified  by  sons  facilitation  or  coercion 
In  the  envlronnent  (Level  T).  This  final  dlscrlBlnation  at  the  Eost 
sophisticated  attrlhutlon  Level  Initially  apoears  at  age  ten,  a result 
which  suggests  that  the  develoonental  culudnatlon  In  relation  to  Beider's 
theory  does  not  tahe  place  at  leant  until  this  age.  The  coneeptual 
grouping  of  the  slx-elght  end  the  ten-twelve  ages  also  provides  an 
appropriate  vantage  for  an  assessEent  of  the  rarited  alteration  in  AB 
pattemc  between  these  groups.  The  results  tend  to  provide  rather 
strong  support  for  the  assueptlon  of  a transition  stage  occurring  at 
around  age  eight  years,  the  effects  of  which  beccsie  directly  observable 
by  age  ten.  However,  while  this  artificial  grouping  for  Illustrative 
purposes  Is  valuable,  it  should  not  diBinish  the  significance  of  the 
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oijserTaltle  Tartaliilltj  at  each  of  ths  four  IndlTldual  vies.  The 
consistent  pattern  resaias  of  decreasing  *R  at  Levels  ! and  II,  and 
Increasing  AS  at  Levels  III  and  IT  with  increasing  age.  There  occurs 
at  ages  sis  and  ei^t  years  no  pattern  of  diminution  in  AS  at  level  T, 
relative  to  the  AS  at  Level  IV,  hut  this  hlejiest,  discriminant  pattern 

tvelve.  Overall,  the  implications  of  these  findings  are  that  the 
theory  proposed  hy  Heldar  {W58,  1958a)  does  have  a developmental, 
predictive  significance,  and  that  a mode  of  attributing  responsibility 
based  primarily  upon  personal  causality  and  intention  to  produce  a 
specific  outcome,  within  which  variable  factors  and  conditions  in  the 


stablUted  response  pattern  until  ten  years  of  age.  The  tendency  to 
evaluate  social  causality  and  to  attribute  resnonslbillty  on  the  basis 
of  ootlvations  to  particular  actions  does  seen  to  be  getting  under  way 
for  eight  year  old  children,  so  that  the  aonronrlate,  discriminant 
pattern  is  established  within  two  years  of  this  ago.  However,  below 
el^t  years,  the  pattern  of  AH  is  less  discriminating  of  different 
causal  structures,  a.id  is  suggestive  that  attributions  at  these  lower 

The  results  cited  in  Chanter  11!  demonstrate  that  the  two 
subject  grouos,  across  ages,  are  reliably  different  in  their  patterns 
of  attribution  to  the  five  causal  structures  represented  In  Heider’s 
Levels.  Children  with  learning  problems  were  found  to  attribute 
greater  responsibility  to  a character  mer 
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younger,  end  defelopaentally  mre  prlnitlTS  children,  llltewlae  patterned 
upon  the  lese  dlfferentieted  mode  o'  attrlhutlon  was  the  tendency  In 
this  group  to  assign  less  resnonslhillty  for  intended  ontcocie  and 
foreseeahle,  though  unintended  actions.  The  effect  of  these  response 
patterns  was  an  attribution  node  that  differs  significantly  froB  that 
denonstrated  by  the  sairnle  of  norcal  children.  The  children  with  learn- 
ing prohleis,  as  a group,  thus  tended  to  he  less  differentiated  than 
their  nornal  counterparts  In  patterns  of  attributing  responsibilUy. 

The  bases  for  this  apparent,  derelopir.ental  "lag"  ere  beyond  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  this  study,  and  therefore  reciain  sueculatlTe.  Certainly, 
howeTer,  the  potential  releyance  of  ecotional  dlsturbenoe  and  Its 
probable,  eonconltant  percepto-cognltlre  distortions,  experiential 
deprivations,  and  even  neuro-psychologlc  licaturltles  mist  be  considered 
In  any  interpretation  of  these  findings.  And  the  reality  of  an  emlrical 
difference  between  these  groups  does  point  to  the  need  for  r.ore  precise 
etlologlcol  Investigations. 

The  analysis  of  variance  for  the  main  results  of  this  study 
(note  Table  6)  Indicated  that  there  was  no  significant  Interaction  for 
ages,  groups,  and  levels,  it  was  the  writer's  exoectatlon  that  an 
Interaction  of  these  effects  would  obtain  In  illustration  of  a develop- 
nental  lag  by  the  PLI  children  behind  the  nomals.  To  soce  extent,  the 
e:^eetatlon  was  supported  by  the  significant  groups  by  levels  effect. 
However,  the  emphasis  In  Hypothesis  IV  resided  in  the  assumption  that 
there  would  occur  differences  between  the  groups  at  each  of  the  four 
ages,  and  that  the  pattern  would  portray  a later  transition  stage  for 
the  dilldren  with  learning  orobleas  between  core  urlaltlve  and 
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differentiated  inodes  of  attribution.  The  obtained  resnlts  did  not 
support  this  general  e!5>ectatton.  Vhile  the  t*o  grouos  anpeared  to 
differ  nnrieily  at  the  six  and  eight  year  ages,  vith  the  learning 
proile®  children  deionstrating  Eore  diffuse  patterns,  this  pattern  of 
difference  begins  to  shift  considerably  at  age  ten  and  has  disappeared 
by  twelre  years  of  age.  Aoparently,  statistical  significance  of  this 
three-way  interaction  was  cancelled  out  in  the  analyels  of  rariance. 
Eowerer,  an  exaolnatlon  of  the  curves  for  aee-group-levels  relation- 
ships (figures  h,  5,  6,  and  7)  reveals  a striking  slnilarlty  between 
the  pattern  at  a given  age  for  the  PLI  subjects  and  the  pattern  for 
noraals  at  the  preceding  age.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  this  limlied 
pattern  of  divergence  between  the  noroal  and  PLI  groups  that  final 
evaluations  of  the  assucptions  In  Hypothesis  IT  should  be  reserved. 

Two  conclusions  do  seen  reasonable  froa  the  obtained  results 
on  the  AS  patterns  of  the  sarnie  groups.  First,  the  nonal  children 
appear  to  relinoulsh  earlier  the  tendency  to  attribute  rcsnonsiblllly 
to  a person  who  Is  physically  and  otherwise  Identified  with  an  event, 
hut  who  serves  at  no  tise  as  an  Initiator  nor  agent  to  the  outcoce. 
Second,  the  ability  to  discriminate  coercion  to  producing  an  event, 

with  learning  probleis. 

As  to  the  apparent  catching  up  accocplished  by  the  PLI  fffoups 
at  the  ten  and  twelve  year  ages,  obviously  further  Investigation  Is 
repulred  to  discern  whatever  intricacies  ray  be  Involved.  However, 
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relationship.  They  did  find  an  inoroTcren*  in  their  sample  of  ehlldren 
»lth  learains  problers,  when  the  group  was  retested  following  a two- 
year  Interwal,  such  that  these  children's  resnonsee  to  a test  of  social 
causality  nore  nearly  aaprorinatei  that  of  a noreal  groun.  At  the 
initial  testing,  subjects  were  of  eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  so  that, 

issue  In  this  study.  The  authors  (KocstTcdt,  et  al..  WSh)  offered 
the  interpretation  that  this  apparent  g^  for  the  children  with  learn- 
ing prohleas  reflected  the  progress  that  they  were  oehlng  in  psycho- 
therapy. Xo  control  grouns  were  InTOlwed  in  support  of  this  interpre- 

two  ten  yenr  olds  were  inToised  in  psychotherapy,  while  the  eight  and 
sin  year  PLI  groups  had  three  and  nne,  respectively.  In  treatsent. 

Thus,  the  Interpretation  of  the  Korstvedt  group  may  again  he  applicable, 
but  It  would  seem  desirable  to  have  this  hypothesis  tested  against  the 
developments  of  a control  group. 

The  third,  najor  focus  of  this  research  was  a test  of  the  gen- 
eral applicability  of  Beider's  theory  of  attrlhution  of  responsibility 
by  providing  a replication  of  the  strong  levels  effect  that  has  been 
observed  with  adults.  The  ein^e,  previous  study  employing  this 
theoretical  framework  (Shaw  and  Sulser,  with  children  resulted  in 
general  support  for  the  theory,  with  the  esceptlon  of  the  pattern  of  jfl 
to  level  V (Justified  Comaisslon).  The  results  obtained  in  this  study 
certainly  support  the  predictable  effects  of  levels  on  the  attribution 
of  resuonslblllty  for  total  grouoe.  Attributed  responsibility  did 
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Increase  progressively  with  Increasing  personal  InTOlveient  end  causality, 
as  defined  by  Seldcr  (195Sfa),  and  then  tapered  cnder  the  conditions  of 
a coercive  envlronsent.  Koverer,  the  IcDorlance  of  a significant  age 
by  Levels  relationship,  In  which  the  nredlcted,  patterned  effect  of 
levels  becoces  wre  closely  approxlcated  with  age,  should  be  eanhasleed 
in  all  applications  of  the  Kelderiaa  zodel  with  children,  for  eianple, 
this  relationship  definitely  enolicates  the  finding  of  Shaw  and  Sulier 
<19d4)  that  their  children  failed  to  resnond  to  justifying  conditions, 
end  to  show  any  dlidniition  In  attributed  responsibility  at  Level  V. 

As  the  results  of  this  stuiy  have  clearly  deconstrated,  the  level 
of  sophistication  evinced  by  such  a pattern  does  not  stabilise  until 
tea  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest  of  Shaw  and  Suiter's  second  graders 
was  barely  nine  years  old.  hevertheless,  the  overall  utility  of  Holder's 
theory  was  reliably  conflmcd. 

The  significance  of  outeore  conditions  within  the  context  of 
social  causality  has  apoeared  In  prevlons  research  as  a known,  stable 
quantity.  The  censistent  pattern  of  greater  attributed  responsllillty 
(blaae  than  praise)  for  negative  than  positive  outcooes,  and  none  AS 
for  high  than  low  Intensity  events  was  generally  repeated  In  this  in- 
vestigation. In  view  of  the  reliability  of  this  pattern  In  other 
studies  (Suiter,  196hi  Shaw  and  Suiter,  19ih;  and  Kronstadt,  1965), 

And  the  obtained,  seen  AS  for  the  different  outcoae  conditions  for  total 
subjects  net  with  stated  expectations.  Tor  tbe  two  sample  groups,  the 
pattern  in  relation  to  outcome  Intensity  was  identical,  with  Increasing 
AH  froD  low  to  high  intensity.  With  retard  to  outcome  q-nallty 
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Te),  sene- distinction  ^etvesn  fjpups  occurs.  Children 
vlth  lecmln*  probless  attrlhutcd  less  to  positive  outcoce  events  and 
Mre  to  nsrative  outcomes  than  normals.  The  rellaSlllty  of  this  dif- 
ference WES  not  tested,  end,  therefore,  no  conclusions  are  drawn.  It 
is  felt,  however,  that  there  is  sufficient  ionlication  in  this  result 
to  warrant  a acre  detailed,  sueclflc  investlitatlon  into  the  potential, 
variable  effects  on  AR  patterns  of  noraal  and  non-norasl  groups  under 
different  outcome  conditions. 

Two  final  expectations  in  this  research  related  to  the  willing- 
ness to  attribute  respoasihility  and  the  tendency  to  utilize  extreme 
points  in  defining  AE  on  a rating  scale.  The  children  with  learning 
problems  show  a tendency  si^piiflcantly  greater  than  the  normal  children 
to  attribute  either  aaxinuc  responsibility  for  a given  event  or  no 
responsibility  at  all.  This  result  ray  be  viewed  within  the  context 
of  the  overall  more  diffuse  cognitive  operations  deconstrated  in  the 
learning  problem  group.  In  relation  to  the  experimental  rating  scale 
(Appendix  C),  the  children  with  learning  nroblems  more  frequently 
resnonded  with  zero  (Ho  responsibility)  or  five  scale  scores  on  the 
six  point  scale  and  less  often  to  the  four  cid-range  points  than  norrals. 
This  response  has  been  noted  in  previous  research  with  emotionelly  mal- 
adjusted samples  (Height,  19^0),  and  the  overall  pattern  has  been  Inter- 
preted as  Illustrative  of  a "cotultlve  simplicity"  (Slerl  end  Slacker, 
i9$6).  This  type  of  conceptualization  is  consistent  with  the  less 
ilfferentleted  response  patterns  demonstrated  by  children  with  learning 
problems  on  a cognitive  task  such  as  attributing  responsibility.  With 
regard  to  the  willingness  to  attribute  responsibility,  the  difference 
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between  noraals  ejid  H.I  chtldren  did  ast  reach  the  .05  level  of 
significance.  HoveTcr,  the  difference  did  reach  a .08  level  of  slg- 
nlflcawe  and  this  trend  cannot  be  totally  disrcsarded.  A revlev  of 
the  data  on  unsilllngness  revealed  that  the  nattem  was  consistent, 
with  the  ?LI  children  considerably  rare  uiwllllns  to  attribute  than 
lomals,  at  al  agee  except  six  years.  Kormel  six  yeer  olds  deranstrated 
a subtly  greater  unwillingness  than  the  six  year  olds  with  learalag 
prollens  (35?  versus  33S  of  "So”  responses),  while  PLI  grouos  at 
age  eight  years  and  older  were  sore  attribute  responsibility 

(30?  PlI  versus  31?  norrnl).  The  basis  for  this  pattern  inconsistency 
is  not  discernible  froi  the  current  data  and  rust,  therefore,  await 
explication  in  future  Investigations. 
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The  goals  of  this  research  hare  been  outlined  as  follovs! 

1.  An  enplrlcal  test  of  the  deTelopncntal  iapUcations  of 
Kelder's  theory  of  the  attribution  of  personal  resoonsl- 
bllity  (1958,  19580); 

Z.  k corparlsor.  of  the  attribution  patterns  of  nomals  and 
children  with  nrirary  leamlr^  Inhibitions  vlthln  this 
theoretical  fr^evork; 

3.  An  attemt  to  obtain  Information  which  would  yield  in- 
ferences  relerant  to  the  derelopuental  course  of  per- 
ceptions of  social  causality,  and 

b.  The  confircation  with  children  of  the  general  relation- 
ships In  the  attribution  of  responsibility  that  hare 
been  established  In  studies  drawing  upon  adult  pouu- 

The  results  obtained  In  this  Inrestleatlon  appear  to  support  the 
following  conclusions. 

Kelder's  theory  of  attribution  of  responsibility  has  been 
shown  to  haee  a very  brood  applicability,  within  both  a develorcental 
schena  of  the  perception  of  social  causality  and  a Bethod-franework 
for  understanding  the  relative  envirorjoental  contribution  to  attributed 
responsibility.  Children  appear  to  diserlnlnate  Increasingly  arong  the 
causal  structures  represented  In  the  five  Levels  as  they  gat  older.  Sin 
yeer  old  children  continue  to  denonstrate  strains  of  preeaasal  thinking 

the  different  Levels,  hut  a pattern  of  Increasing  dlscrlclnation  dees 

been  found  illustrative  of  the  adult  pattern  of  attribution  has  been 
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really  reanlnsM  diTererace  froa  adalt  pettems.  Preeausallty 
(Piaget,  1930,  1955)  seens  to  here  largely  disepoeared  In  the  Inters  of 
six  to  el/^it  years,  as  reflected  In  the  dlElimtlon  of  attributed 
responsibility  to  Level  I (Association).  This  trend  is  then  further 
refined,  so  that  virtually  no  AS  to  Level  I anoears  by  age  twelve  years. 
Vithia  the  el^t  year  age  range,  a pattern  occurs  which  is  s'li^estlve 
of  a "transition"  In  dlscrinSnant  capacity,  relative  to  the  five 
causal  structures.  The  "paracausal " stage  then  culnlnates  with  the 
eaergence  of  an  objectively  deterrined  reasoning  with  regard  to  per- 
sonal causality  that  corrosnonds  to  Piaget's  notion  of  subjective 
resnonslblllty.  at  which  point  personal  lotivatlons  in  producing  events 
becopB  of  central  Ismortanoe  in  attrllrutiiig  responsibility.  One  general 
ooncluslon  has  u-idoubteSly  eaerged;  the  cognitive  task  of  attribution 
of  responsibility  is  deterninei  by  the  coaolex  of  causal  structures 
existing  in  a given  environcent  and  the  ceoaclty  of  an  observer  to 

As  the  foregoing  conclusion  has  been  deaonstrated  In  relation 
to  the  variable  of  age  { laturatlonal  level),  so  does  it  have  applic- 
ability regarding  the  nature  of  erotional  adjustment.  Boreal  ohildren 
appear  to  differ  froa  children  with  learning  probleos  ol'  emotional 
origin  by  attributing  responsibility  in  a pattern  such  os  to  suggest 
less  differentiation  in  this  area  of  cognitive  functioning.  However, 
this  finding  is  to  some  extent  mitigated  by  the  influence  of  age,  for, 
in  this  research,  the  learning  problem  children  essentially  caught  uo 
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has  Seen  Slseuseefl  in  terms  of  the  possible,  positire  Influence  of 
psychotherapy,  in  which  cany  of  these  children  were  iarolTed.  An 
alternatire  Interpretation  relates  to  the  potential  of  different  rates 
of  raturation  in  certain  brain-cosnitive  functions  for  the  two  nopu- 
lations.  However,  the  fact  that  these  were  all  children  with  average 
IntellBCtPal  ability,  and  that  spontaneous  renisslons  of  prloary  learn- 
ing inhibitions  are  quite  uncocmon  (Alper,  et  al..  1966;  Anderson, 

1965),  lends  iupetus  to  a search  for  additional  exnlanatlons  for  the 
obtained  results.  Includin*  a group  of  controls,  not  involved  in 
psycho-tberapy,  has  been  sueeested  as  a means  of  testing  the  hypothesis 
of  a oositlvB  treatnent  effect. 

Certain  r^lahle  differences  between  norsals  and  PLl  children 
cay,  however,  be  concluded.  tSitil  the  age  of  ten  years,  children  with 
learning  problens  appear  to  show  develoncentally  core  prlcltive  patterns 
of  attrlbmtinj  responsibility.  This  pattern  difference  cay  reflect 
abnorcalitics  in  interpersonal  perceotlons  by  the  PLI  children,  dif- 
ferences In  coenltive  raturlty,  and/or  group-specific,  idosyneratic 
response  tendencies  in  an  experlnental  situation  of  this  nature  iunvlll- 

identify  end  tahe  into  consideration  such  mitigating  influences  as 
provocation,  facilitation,  and  coercion  by  an  external  source  has  not 
apparently  developed  in  children  with  learning  disorders  until  age 

atlon  soce  two  years  earlier.  A final,  core  suggestive  result  In  this 
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effects  precludes  any  definitive  stateoent  here. 

The  efforts  ond  results  of  this  research  have  denonstrated  ea 
overall  utility  in  Holder's  theory  of  personal  resnonslhlllty.  It  is 
certainly  not  exhausted  as  a nodel  vlthin  which  further,  core  precise 
Investigations  on  the  develonr.ent  of  causal  reasonlns;  cay  he  conducted. 
Anong  the  core  lanediate  foci  for  future  research  efforts  are  the 
potential  effects  of  variations  within  Levels,  such  as  the  closeness 
of  association  hetween  the  central  character  and  his  effect,  factors 
relating  to  the  status,  sex,  and  personal  characteristics  of  the 
actor,  variations  in  situation  contents,  the  personal  relevance  of 
events  for  the  attrihuter,  and,  likely,  cany  others.  The  cethodology 
end  procedure  ecpioyed  In  this  research— tatdeled  after  the  extensive 
instrurental  develoraents  provided  in  ear 
fined,  validated  franework  for  use  in  fut 
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APPEHIS  3— Continued 


20.  Perr?  ras  teirtng  his  fasdly's  saTlnw  to  the  hanh,  vhen 
prahbed  hie  and  detanded  the  ironey.  Perrj’  decided  to  hand  over 
he  ainay,  and  the  cer.  took  It  and  ran  off.  Is  Perry  responsible 
oslnR  all  of  his  farily’s  conej’? 
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